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THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


PERSIAN LANGUAGE, 


Most of my readers will apprehend, that, iy attempt - 
ing to trfce the progress of the Persian language, 
through a period of tw thousand Years; ] am entering 
into a subject, which will afford them neither amuse- 
ment nor instruction, and can be agreeable only to those 
few men, who apply themselves to the obscurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intercourse with the 
rest of mankind. The title of my piece seems, indeed, 
to gives reasonable grouid for their apprehensions ; and 
the “transition appears “rather abrupt, from the history 
of Monarchs to the history of mere words, and from the 
revolutions of the Perstin Empire to the variations of 
thadPersian idiom: but it shall be my exikeavour to 
remove, as far as possible, the dryness of the subject, 
by interspersing the narrative with a variety of Eastern 
anecdotes ; and, as to the secénd objection, it may be 
alleged, that a considerable change in Ye language of 
any nation is usually offested by a change m the govern- 
ment ; so that literary and civil histo®y are very nearly 
allied, and thay often be'used with advantage to prove 
and Wlustrate one another. 

The History of the Persiah Seas may be divided 
into four periods, like that of the Empiref, not that 
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the language was immediately altered upon every revo 
lution of the state, but it is observable, that, oder each 
Dynasty ofewh ich we have any monuments remaining, 
there was an apparent change in tlre dialect of the king- 
dom, especially under the two last, nan iy, the Seva- 
man and Motanmedan dyuasties : we these, indeed, 
are the only periods, of which we can speak with any 
degree of ety 

It is rfatural to suppose, that, in the infancy of the 
Persian Empire, amder Caifimares and his descendants, 
ne great pains were taken to cultivate and polish the 
language, which in that rude age must needs be thought 
sufficiently elegant, if it were sufficiently clear and in- 
telligilfie ; “and we are assured by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign ‘of CYRUS, the whole education of the 
‘Rersian §outh, from the age of five years to twenty, consist- 
ed in three psints only, riding, throwing the jienead 
the practice of moral virtue ; “which account is atso con- 
firmed by Xenophon. The story mentioned by Dio- 
dorus of fre old volumes of parchment, on which, thow-Per- 
sians were obliged by a certain law to write the annals of 
their country, was probably invented by Ctesias, that he 
‘night give an air of eaythenticity toshis impertinent 
fables ; for sich literar$ impostures were as frequent 
among the Greeks, as among, us, who imitate the Anci- 
ents in nothing* but their failings. We are far from 
contending, however, that the ancient Persians, especi- 
ally *those of the “second period, were entire strangérs to 
the art* of compositione eigher °in verse or prose ; for 
vhere nevis was a nation so rude and unpolished, who 
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had not a custom of celebrating the noble acts of theer an- 
cestors, and inciting one another by songs and panegyries 
% an imitation of their virtue; and Strabo, @ very differ- 
ent author from Diodorus, asserts, Mat the Persians used 
Jrapently oN, the praises, of their ganctent Heroes and 
Demigods, sometimes with musical instrument, and some, 
titres with the voice alone; but what their lahguage 
really was,, what were their rules of versification, or 
what washe course of their studies, no moral can pre- 
tend to know with ang shadow ofsexagtness. 

The Greelx Historians can give us no light on this sub- 
ject ; for neither Themistocles, who spoke the dialect of 
Persia like a native, though he had spent only one year 
in learning it, por even Xenophon, whose timacy 
with the younger Cyrus could not have been contracted 
withous a knowledge eof his language, sedém to have 
ref the works of the’Persians, or evensto have knéwn 
their characters ; but were perhaps contented to express 
their sentiments jn Perstan with ease and fluency. Nor 

appre yauch enlightened by the writers aftegeAlexander | 
not even by those, who have described the life of that 
Hero : “for Curtius, who compiled his thetorical fistory 
from the’ Greek authors, sqeras to have known as littt: 
of Persian as of Scythian, though he — up @ num- 
ber of speeches for “the chiefs of thos nations, which 
certainly were never spoken by theme A few words j in- 
deed, are lere and there interspersed : in these histories, 
wifh are still used in the modern idiom’ of | Perdia ; 
but we can no more form am idea of a whole language 
froma list of broken phrases or detached ghithets, than 
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we can judge OL a poem or piece of oratory, trom an tin. 
connected line or a single member of a period 

Since the Greeks afford us so little informatiom 
nothing remains but to consult the Persians themselves - 
and the great Tyaveller Chardin, whopfevery Oxtan. 
talist must always mentior with revérence, seems tc 
have efiquired very diligently into the ancient langezaye 
of the people; among whom he resided so long, and 
whose marfhers he desctibes with so much cepiousness 
and learning: byt be declares, pfter all his researches, 
“ That the old Persian is a language entiwely lost ; in 
“ which no books are extant, and of which there are no 
“ rudiments remaining: that the (ruebres, who are the 
“remaitis of the | Parsis, or Adorers of Fir e, have an 
. idiom peculiar to themselves ; which is suppesed, by 
‘ the Persians*in general, to becrather a jargon ef their 
“own, than a part of their arcient tongue: that if 
“vou believe their own account, the Magi, who fesided 
“at Yezd in Carmania, have preseryed this language 
* from father to son, after the dissolution of their d&- 
‘“narchy ; but that, for his part, he has found no reason 
“to give any credit totheir story : that they have, in- 
“edeed, some books in styange characters, bit he can- 
“ not persuade Vimsclf that they are old Persian letters : 
especially, sitce they bear no kind of resemblance to 
“ those gn the fameus monuments at Persepolis.” The 
aathority of this excellent wrtter is decisive, and puts 
an énd at once to the controversy lately started; concetn- 
ing the guthenticity of the books Secribed to Zeroasier, 
which a Finch adventurer, who’ translated them n from 
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the translation of a certain Gipsy at Surat, has had the 
boldness to send abroad as genuine. From this we may 
‘asonably conclude, that the gibberigh of those 
swarthy vagabondsy whom we often see brooding 
overs miserMale fire under the hedges, may as well be 
taken for old Bgyptian, and the beggars themselves for 
thespriests of Isis, as the jugglers on the coast of” India 
for the disciples of Zoroaster, and theirebarbarous dia- 
lect for the ancient language of Persia. Bt let the 
rosy-cheeked Frenchman, to givedim, his own Epithet, 
rest happy in dhe contemplation of his personal beauty, 
and the vast extent of his learning : it is sufficient for us 
to have exposed his follies, detected his imposture, and 
retorted his invectives, without insulting a tallem adver- 
sury, oratiempting, like the Hero in Dryden's ( dde, to 
slay the slain, ® ~ s .° 
“We have no genuiné accounts then of the Perstan 
language till the time of “the Sassanian kings, who 
flourished from the opening of third century to the middle 
of pre seventh ; in which period an Acadergy of Physic’ 
was founded at Gandisapor, a City of Khorasan, and, as 
it gradually declined from its soriginal institution, it 
became a°scheol of poetry, ghetoric, dialectic, an@ 
the abstract sciences. In *this excdlent seminary 
the Persian tongue could not fail of being breatly refined, 
and the rusticity of the old idiom was succeeded by a 
pure and elegant dialect which, being con stantly. spo» 
ken*eat the court of Behdéram Gur in the year 351, 
acquired the name of Deri, ors Courth y, to distinguish 
it from the Pehlevi, or, Language of the Country. ° 
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It must not, however, be imagined, that the use of 
the ancient dialect was wholly superseded by this more 
polished idiam ; ‘for several compositions in Pehlevi wee 
extant even after*Mahomed, whick appear to have been 
written by order of the Sagsanian Princesa’ Anushieeun, 

surnamed Tha lust, who veigned at*the close of the 
siath contury, having heard from some travellers, wnat, 
the Indian Monarchs had a collection of moral fablea, 
which the} preserved with great care among their archi- 
ves, sent his chief Physician Bagzuieh into India, with 
orders to make himself master of the Sanscrit language, 
and not to return without a translation of those fables. 
These orders were punctually executed; Barzuich 
learned the Indian tongue, and, haying at a great ex- 
pence procured a ‘copy of the book, translated. it inte 
che Pehleviar! dialect: aboute an hundred and forty 
years after, his work was turhed from Pehlevi tnto 
Arabic, by order of Almansur, second Khalif of the 
Abbasides; and this is the «volumé which we see in 
‘every langwege of Europe, under the name of Calited goa 
Demna, or, The fables of Pilpay. There is a fine copy 
of the Arabic version dn the public library at Oxford ; 
wnd if the work of. Rarzuiech could be’ found, we 
should be enalfled to recover a considerable part of 
the old Persian language ; the same, perhaps, which 

was spoken in the second period by _——— and 
eXenaphon. : 

dn the reign of Anushirv ran, who aon the ard and 
sciences in his own dominions, MAHOMED was born ; 
veho, by thy force of his eloquencé, and the success of 
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his artis, established mighty | _ and spread hii 
hew religion from the wilds of Arabia, to the moun. 
tRins of Tartary and the banks of tif Ganges : but 
what belongs more particularly to the subject ‘of this 
dingsurse, he%aolished the language of has country, anc 
brought it to a defree of purity wand ejegance, whick 
norsbrabian writer since his time has been able to sur. 
pass. The battle of Cadessia in the year 656 gave 
the last blew to the Persian Morfarchy ; and ghe whole 
Empire of Jran was soon reduced wunder the power o! 
the first Makomedan “Dynasty, "who fixed the seat Oo! 
their government in Bagdad, where the Arabic lan. 
guage was spoken, for many ages, in its utmost perfec: 
tion : but the ancient literature of Persia, .which had 
been prombted by the family of Sassen was expressly 
discouraged by the immediate successors, of aauen sr 
forsa reason, which it ig * proper to explain. 

At.the tine when thes4/coran was first published i in 
Arabia, a merchant, whg had lately returned from a 
longjourney, brought with him some Persian romances, 
Which he interpreted to his countrymen, whoe were ex- 
tremely delighted with them, and used to say openly, 
that the storieg of griffons and giants were more anftusin 
to. them than the moral lessons of Mahomed : part of 
a chapter in the Aleoran was immediately written, to 
stop the progress of these’ opinions; the merchant was 
severely reprim&nded ; bis tales were treated af perni- 
cieas fablés, hatetul #o God and his prophet ;- and ‘Omar, 
from the same motiveof policy, determined to destroy 
all the foreign books which should fall mtg hi8 hands. 
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Thus the idle loquacity br an® Arabian traveller, by 
setting his legends in competition with the precepts of 
a powerful Lawgfver, was the cause of that enthusiastn 
in the’ Muhomedans, which induced them to burn the 
famous library of Alexandria, and the rvords Ghyjhe 
Persian Empire. ° ; & i / 

One book, Howevery besides the tables of Pilmay, 
escaped the fury of these unmerciful zealots : it was a 
History of Persia in “the Peblevian dialecty extracted 
from the Sassanian agnals, and composed, it is believed, 
by, the command of Anushirvan. Saad, pone of Omar’s 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory at Cades- 
sia, and preserved it for himself as a curiosity : it passed 
afterwards through several hands, and was at length 
translated into some other languages of Asia.” 

; It was a bong time before the native Persians could 
recever from the shock of this Wiolent revolution ; and 
their language seems to have ‘been very little cultivated 
under the Khalifs, who gave greater encouragement to 
the literatare of the Arbians: but, when the powargof 
the Abbasides began to decline, and a number of inde- 
pendent Princes arose,in the different provinces of their 
empire, the arts of clegance, and chiefly Poetr¥, revived 
in Persia, and, there was hardly a Prince, or Governor 
of a city, whohad not several poets and men of letters 
in his “train. The ‘Persian tongue was consequently 
restored in the tenth century ; but it was very different 
from the Déri or Péhlevi of the Anéients: it was mi&ed 
with the. words of the Alcorany and with expressions 
from the Arabian Poets, whom the Persians considered. 
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as thei? masters, and affected to imitate in their postical 
paconngel the turn of their verses. 

* That the learned reader may have a just notion of 
this new idiom, ite seems necessary, first to produce a 
speettnen of pure Arabic, and, afterwgrds, of the purest 
Persian that din be fownd; jy which means he will 
folf# a more accurate judgment of the modern * Persie, 
in which both languages are perfectly ineorporated. 

The following ode was written by a*®native of 
Damascus : it containga lively dascrippion of an Eastern 
Banquet ; ané most of the couplets are highly elegant 
in the original. That is; ‘“ We have a banquet, into 
“ which sorrow cannot enter, and froin which mirth 
“can never depart. It comprises every gyfecics of 
- Beauty ; ; - and he, who seeks the joys of life, cannot 
“rise beyond it. A eprightly Song gives tore ply. 
“ Sure to youth than Riches: here the stream of lif is 
“ unsillied, and all our cares are dispersed. Here the 
‘ mildness of our, gentle*darling gives ease to our love; 
“turd jhere the timid dervise becomes an Qpbstate front 
* his faith. We have a bower, on which the dew-drops 
* sparkle ; i and in which the breeze becomes scented 
“ with the fragrance of mugke You see the variorfs 
“ blossoms, which resemble stars blazinly and glittering 
“in the firmament. "Here the wondertul beauties of 
“the flowers, among which ‘are the narcissus and the 
“ violet, bring the fair objects of my love to my re 
“ wlembrance. You" would think you saw my beloved 
“ looking mildly on yéu witheher soft, tender slanguish- 
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* ing eye: a nymph, in whom every charng and every 
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“perfection is sollected ;* whose curled locke hang 
“ always dangling, black as the scorpion, or the mace 
“of ebony -{ with which the Asiatics strike an ivory 
* ball in one of the favourite playe ), the pomegranate 
“brings to my mind the blushes of my béfoved, shen 
her cheeks are colorred ‘with a modest resentment. 
“Our "cups are “such ag our souls desire ; they seexe-to 
“be filled with the streams of friendship and cheerful- 
“ness, Tlae goblets and vases of China appear to my 
“sight, like the, stars of heaven shining in the Zo- 
diack.” e 

I might here have selected a more ancient example 
of Arabic, either from the poets before Mahomed, or 
from the illustrious Abu ‘Temdém, who fAourished in the 
ninth century; but the language has remained un- 
ultered from tHe earliest antiqui#y to the present time, 
ang. it would not have been easy} without a numbers of 
notes, to have made an ancient Qde intelligible in a 
literal translation. ‘ 

The oltigst Persian poems, which have come. ony 
knowledge, are these of Feapusi, of which it 
not be improper to give a short account, as ssl as they 
felate to my present subjeqt. : 

At the ecldse of thc tenth, and beginning of the 
eleventh centuries, Mahmud refoned in the city of 
Gazna - he was eupreme ruler of Zablestan, and part 
of Khorasan, and had penetrated very ‘fare into India, 
where by this ‘time the religitn and Iahguagé of 
the Arabs and Persians had begun to prevail. Several 
posts werd entertained in the palace of this Monarch, 
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anong Whomt was FERDUSI,“@ Native OF 1 US OF AreAmeN. 
This most learned man, happening to find a copy of 
the old Persian History abovementioned, read it with 
exgerness, and foundit involved in «fables, but ‘bearing 
themarks @high antiquity: the most ancient part 
of it, and principally the war > of frasiab and Khosra, 
or.dgyrus, seemed to afford an excellent subject “for an 
Heroic Poem, which he accordingly began to compose. 
Some of his episodes and descriptions weres shown to 
the Sultan, who commended them exceedingly, and 
ordered him tp comprise the whole History of Persia 
in a series of pic poems. The poet obeyed; and, 
after the happiest exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finished his work, which centainéd 
sixty thousand couplets in rhyme, all highly polished, 
with the spirit of Dryden and the sweetness al 
Pepe. He presented am elegant transcript of his beok 
to Mahmud, who cold) applauded his diligence, and 
dismissed him. Manyemonths elapsed, and Ferdusi 
heard ho more ‘of his work : he then togkeccasion te 
“temind the King of it by some little epigrams, which 
he contrived tq fet fall in the,palace ; but, where an 
Epic poeta had failed, what effect could be expected. 
from an Epigram ? At length the rewamd came ; which 
consisted only of a@ many small pieces of money, as 
there were couplets in the voltume! The high-minded 
Poet. could not Brook this insult : he retired to his, closes 
with bitterness in this heart; whére he Wrote a most 
noble and animated invective against the Sultan, which 
he staled up. and delivered to a Courtiey who, as be 
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had reason to suspect, was ‘his gréatest enemy, assuring 
him, that it was a diverting tale, and requesting him % 
give it to Mahmfid, when any affair of state or bed 
success’ in war skould make him more uneasy and 
splenetic than usual. Having thus giv vent te pis 
just indignation, he |} Gazna in the’ night, and took 
refuge*in Bagdad, where Khalif protected him fromehe 
Sultan of Zablestan, who demanded him in a furious 
and menamng letter. ° ‘ 

The work of Ferdusi remaing entire, a glorious mo- 
nyment of Rastern genius and learning; which, if 
ever it should,be generally understood in its original 
language, will contest the merit of invention with 
Homer .himeelf, whatever be thought of its subject or 
the arrangement ‘of its incidents. An extract from 
this poemewill exhibit a specimen of the Persian tongue, 
very little adulterated by a mix«ure with the Arabic, 
and, in all probability, approaching nearly to the dialect 
used in Persia in the time of Mahomed, who cage 
it for its «xtreme softness, and was heard to Bay, 
it would be spoken on that account in the gardens = 
pane: That ia: ‘Seest thou yonder, plain of various 

colours (Pers. red and .grey); by which the heart 
“of u valiant gman may ‘be filled with delight ? It is 
“ entirely cones with groves and gardens and flow- 
“ ing fvulets § : its,i8 a place belonging to the abode of 
ts ‘ Heroes. The ground is perfest silk, and the air is 
7 scented with musk : you <onld-ay, Is it rose-wagter 
“ which glides between the banke? The stalk of the 
ily bendy under the weight of the flower; and the 
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“ whole grove is charted with the fragrance of the roae- 
“bush. The pheasant walks gracetully among the 
“eflowers ;" the dove and nightingale*warple from the 
“ branches of the cypress. From the present time to 

itt age, may the edge ot those banks resemble 
“the bowers of Paradise! Th you will see, on the 
“ plains and hills, a company of daméels, beautiful as 
“ fairies, sitting cheerfully on every side., There Mani- 
‘“‘gha, daughter of Afrasiab, makes the whele garden 
“ blaze like the Sun. Sitara, his second daughter, sits 
‘ exalted like a Queen, encircled by her damsels, radiant 
“in glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to the 
“plains; her beauty sullies the rose and the jasmine. 
‘With them are many Turkish girls, all with theif 
“ faces veiled ; all with their bodies taper as a cypress, 
“and locks black as mysk; all with cheeks full of 
“ reses, with eyes full of sleep ; all with lips sweet as 
‘‘ wine,and fragrant as rése-water. If we go near to 
“that bower, and turn aside for a single day, we may 
“ take several of those lovely nymphs, and wing them 
“ to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part of a speech by a young, amorous Hero, 
the Pariseof Kerdusi, who had reason to repent of his 
adventure with the daughter, of Afrasjab, for he was 
made captive by the Turks, and confined in a dismal 
prison, till he was delivered by the talpur' of Rosthm. 

Of these ,twd languages was formed the mqdern, 
dialegt of Persia, which, being spokén in its greatest 
purity by the natives of Pars qr Farsistan, acquired the 
name of Parsi; though it is even called Deri by” Hafeg 
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in the following couplet ; that is; “While the night- 
“ingale, O Hafez, makes a boast of his eloquence, dc 
* thou leasen the value of his ai by singing tty 
“ Persian (Deri) strains.” 

Nearly in the same age with FerdGisi, theuggeat 
‘Abul Ola, surnamed {limi from his Ulivdness, published 
his excellent Odes in Arabic, in which he professedly 
imitated the poets before Mahomed. This writer had 
so flourisKing a reputation, that several Persians of 
uncommon genins were ambitiqus of learning the Art 
of poetry from so able an instructor : his most illustrious 
acholars were Feleki and Khakani, who were no less 
eminent for their Persian compositions, than for their 
skill int every branch of pure and mixed Mathematics, 
and particularly in Astronomy ; a striking proof, that 
« sublimé Poet may become a-master of any kind of 
ledrning whick he chooses to profess ; since a fine imugi- 
nation, a lively wit, an easy and copious style, *cannot 
possibly obstruct the acquisition. of any science whatever, 
“but must‘eecessarily assist him in his studiespaynd 
shorten his labour. Both these poets were protected 
by Manucheher,' Primee of Shirvan; but Khakani was 
wlways averse to the pleasurable and dissipated life of 
a Court, so thet the Prince was obliged to detain him 
by force in fis palace, and actually confined him for 
some time in prisen, lest’ he should find some opportu- 
mity of escaping. ‘ 

* The works of these authors’ are not véry scelree ; 
but it seems needless to give any extracts from them, 
whieh wold swell this discourse to an itmoderate 
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length : it will be suifivient #% say, that, in this and 
the following century, the Persian Innguage became 
alvogether mixed with Arabic ; not thet the pure atyle. 
of the ancients wase wholly obsaléte, but it was the 
fashion amofig the Persians to interweave Arabian 
phrases and vessds into their pfems, «not by way of 
quotations, but as material part@of a sentence. Thus in 
the following distich, “The phantom. of her, whose beauty 
gives brightness to the shades, appeared to mé at night : 

I wondered at the kindgess of Fortyme, and said, Whence 
came this presperity” ?—the first line is pure Arabic’ 
in the style of the ancient poets. 

This elegant tetrastich is of the same kind: “In this 
mansion of darkngss, how long must I sit expecting 
my belgved; one while with my finger on my teeth, 
one while with my head bent on my ‘kneée*? Comes 
Q fortunate cup-bearer,*bring me the tidings of jdy: 
who knows but my days may again be prosperous, as 
they were before’ ? Where the last line is taken from an 
Ode.in the Hamasa of Abu Temim, which Jegins, “We° 
‘pardoned the sons of Dhohal, and said, The tribe are 
our brothers.” . ° . ? 

At th® opening of the twelfth century lived Anver® 
a native of Abiurd in Khorasan, whose adventures 
deserve to be related, as they will shoy i in what high 

esteem the polite arts were held in’ Asia, at the time 
when learning first began to dawn in Europe. "Anveriy 
whea he was very young, was sitting at the gate * of 
his college, when a nfun richly dressed rode by. him on 
a fine Arabian horse, with a numerous train of attend. 





he ‘nivited?to. his a palace and raised hie even’ ie the first 
honours. of the states He. found | “many other ‘poets at 
court, among whom were. Selman, Zehiry ‘and Reshidi;, , 
all men of wit, and genius, but each eminent. in a. differ- | 
ent: way ; the first for the delicacy of his: Lyric’ verses, : 
the second, for the moral tendency of his. “poems, and 
the third, for the chastity of his ‘compositions 508 virtue, : 
which his preceenors and  combempererias 5 were too 0 apt 
to neglect. a : : ee seni ia 

But of all the sities ¢ in the Persian Empire, rione 5 has | 
given birth to more exeellent poets: than Shiraz ; which 
Baron Revi) we ijustly ealls’ “the Athens of Persia,” %: ‘fant, 
4 native of this. city, flourished ; in the thirteenth century, 
when-the Atabegs of Parsistan encouraged | men of learning 
in their” principality : hive life was almost. wi holh y spent 
in n travel but a2 man, who > ej ajogee the nereee ah ate 
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ing extract from his Gulistan, or Bed of Roses, will show 
hgw the Persian and Arabic languages were mixed 
together in his age: that is; “ My companion "oft re- 
“proaches mg for my love of Leila. Will he never 
« pMhold her charms, that my" excugémay be accepted ? 
“ Would to heaven, that they, 1 >» blame me for my 
““ passion, could see thy face, O fas ravisher of hearts! 
‘“ that, at the sight of thee, they might be cqnfounded, 
“ and inadvertently cut their heads instead of the fruit, 
“ which they hold. THou hast no “compassion for my 
“ disorder : my companion should be afflicted with the 
“same malady, that I might sit all day repeating my 
“tale to him ; for two pieces of wood burn tqgether 
‘with a hrighte®flame. The song of the turtle dove 
“ passes fiot unobserved by my ear ; and if he dove, 
“could hear my straingshe would join her complaings 
«with mine. QO my friends, say to them, ‘who are free 
* from love, Ah, we wish you knew, what passes in the 
“heart of a lover P The pain of illness affects, aot them, 
‘who att in health : I will not disclose my grief but 
“to those, who have taste] the same affliction. It 
‘* were fruigless to talk of an hornet to them, who never, 
“ felt its sting. " While thy nind is not, affected like 
‘mine, the relation gf my sorrow scemg only an idle 
“tale. Compare not my ahguish to*the a of* ano- 
“ther man ; he eonly holds the salt in his hand,"but it 
“is I, who dear the wound in my bod¥.” ‘ 
The same city had the honour of producing,,in the 
fourteenth century, the most " elegant Lyrig Poet of 
Asia, Shemseddin, susnamed Havrzz; on ‘whose life 
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and productions it is the leas necessary to expatiate, 
because the Baran before-mentioned has exheusted the’ 
subject in ‘his specimen of Persian Poetry. It will be 
fully sufficient, therefore, to transcfibe two of his Gazals 
or Anacreontic Odes ; therfirst of which was choseh fon 
accourt of the’ A rablbererees® interwoveh in it, and the 
second, for its exquisite beauty, which makes it #ge- 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialect. 


| ° A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with roses. Bring the 
“ morning draught, my friends, the morning draught ! 
“ The dew-drope trickle over the cheek of the tulip. 
“ Bring the wine, my dear companions, bring fhe wine! 
«A gale of paradise breathef from the garden : drink 
7 then incessantly the pure vine. The rose spreads her 
“ emerald throne in the bower. Reach the liquor, that 
a sparkles like a flaming ruby. Are they still shut up 
“1m the b&inquet-house ? Open, O thou keeper ‘of’ the 
“ gate. It is strange, at such a season, that the door of 
“tHe tavern should be locked. Oh,’ hasten, | ! O thou, 
“‘ who art in love, drink wine with eagelness ; ; and you, 
“who are ehdued with wisdom, offer your ‘vows to 
‘S Haaven. tmitate Hefez, and drink kisses, sweet as 
“wine from the cheek of a dameel, fair as a nymph of 
fe * paradise.” ® 

“Rise, boy; for the cup of the tulip is fall of wine. 
“ When will this strictrfess end ? how long will these 
*« aoruplen lest 2? No more of, this pride and gjsdain ; 
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“ for time has seen tHe crowm ‘of “Cosar humbled, and 
.“ the diadem of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be 
‘ wise : fot the bird of the morning is sintoxicated with 
“love. Oh, awake! for the sleog of eternity is just 
“ before you How gracefully thou movest, 0 sweet 

* branch of a vernal plant ! May ag wind of De- 
 cember never’ nip thy buds ! "There is no relignce on 
“ the favours of Fortune or her deceitful smiles. Oh ! 
“wo to him, who thinks himself secure from her trea- 

“ chery. To-morrow, perhaps, the stream of Cuther, 
“and the girls of parfdise will be prépared for us ; but 
“‘ to-day also Tet us enjoy a damsel bright as the moon, 
‘“‘and quaff the wine from the full cup. The Zephyr 
“(Saba ) reminds us of our youth (Sabi); bring wus 
“ the wine, boy, Which may refresh our souls, and dispel 
“ our sorrow. . 

“ Admire not the splendour and dignity of the rost 

: for the wind will soow scatter all her leaves, and 
“spread them beneath our feet. Bring a larger cup to 
“the memory of Hatem Tai; that we may fold up 
rts (Tait the gloomy volume of those, who Want genero- 
“sity. This wine, which gives a lively tint to the 
“ Argaven (a purple flower), communicates its" sweet 
“ nature from. my beloved’s ‘cheek to her heart. Attend : 
“for the musicians of the hower have beyun their con- 
“ cert, joining the notes ‘of the lute anki harp eto the 
“melody of the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa 
“ into the garden, for, like active attendants, the ¢ cy press 
“ stands before us, apd the green weed has tucked up 
‘his girdle. O Hafez, the fame of th y sweet alluring 
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" sorcery has reachdd from the, extremity of Rei and 
“ Rim, to the limits of China and Egypt.” 

There is nothing, which affords a stronger proof of the 
excellence ofthe Persian tongue, than, that it remained 
yncorrupted after ‘the irruption ofthe Tartars, who, at 
different times, andewinder various leaders, made thefn- 
kelves masters ‘of Baa: : for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane, who was a patron of Hafez, 
were 80 far from discouraging polite letters, like the 
Goths and ‘Huns, that they adopted even the language 
and religion of she “tonquered Sountry, and promoted 
the fine arts with a boundless munificence:: and one of 
them, who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindustan, 
introduced the Persian literature into his dominions, 
where it flourishes to this day ; and all the letters from 
the Indian governors are written in the language” ( I do 
not t say, in the style) of Sadi. “fhe Turks themselves 
improved their harsh dialect, by mixing it with the 
Persian ; and Mahomed I]. who took Constantinople i in 
the middle of the fifteenth Century, was a protector 
of the Perdiin poets: among these was Noureddin 
JAMI, whose poem on the loves of Joseph and Zelikha 
is oné ot the finest ‘compositions I ever read. The 
followin g description wil ‘serve as a specimen of his 
elegant style : 

“In the mbming when the raven of night had 
“flown eaway, the bird of dawn begar to sing ; the 
nightingales warbled their enchanting notes, and rent 
the thin weils of the rose-bud and the rose : the j jasmine 
* stood bathed i in dew, and the violet. also sprinkled his 
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“fragrant locks, Atethis time Zelikha was sunk in 
‘pleasing slumber ; her heart was turned towards the 
“gltar of Ker sacred vision. It was nét sleep ; it was 
“rather a confused idea: it was a kind of phrenzy 
“caused by her nightly Seal Her dameels 
“tduched her feet, with theit facgw#; her maidens ap-, 
‘proached, and ‘kissed her hantl. Then she removed 
“the veil from her cheek, like a tulip begprinkled with 
“dew ; she opened her eyes, yet dim with slegp. From 
“the border of her mantle the sun and moon arose; 
“ she raised her head from the couch, and looked around 
“on every side.” 

This poem contains about four thousand couplets, 
and deserves to be translated into every Eyropeat 
language : though*l shall have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to ‘ft ranslate it myself, yet I may perhaps be ‘in. 
duced, some years hence, *to present the Original to tile 
learned world, which any nan, who has the advantage 
of greater leisure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the same Céntury with Jami, flourished a poet: 
named ta TEBI, who was highly honoured at*the court 
of Mirza Tbrahim, one of Tamerlang’s descendants. 
Mr. d’ Hegbelot, tells a very pleasing story of this writer,, 
which deserves a place in this"egsay : though, in order 
to understand it, we must remember, that the Persians 
frequently end their couplets with the sante word, which 
is often continued through a long poem ; but ih that, 
case, the ghyme falls upon the preceding syllable. 
“ Cafebi, says he, having composed an Hlegy, each verse 
“of which ended with the word, Gul, a row, ér any 
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“ flower, repeated it to the’ princ€ Ibrahim, his Patron ; 
“ who, being extremely delighted with it, could not 
“ forbear interrupting him, by saying, From what bower 
“ did this tuneful nightingale (meaning the poet) take 
“its flight ? that is, without a metqphoreIn what ety 
“were you born ? 4 which Catebi, without hesitation, 
“replied in a couplet: of the same measure with the 
‘‘ poem, and with the same rhyme, as if he had only 
“ continued to read his‘Elegy : 

“that is, Like Attgr, I came from the rose-garden of 
‘“ Nishapor ; but I am only the thorn of that garden, 
“and Attar was its most beautiful flower.” 

This distich, though delivered extempore, is at least 
equal to any of the rest in spirit and elegance. The 
poem consists of ‘about thirty-five couplets, the first of 
which is ¢he following : } 
that is; “Agein the rose advanves towards the borer 
with an hundred leaves; Mike the narcissus,. it is a 
charming object to every discerning eye.” 

In the eixteenth and seventeenth Centuries, under 
the family of Sefi, the Persian language began to los¢ 
its ancient purity, and even to borrow some of its terms 
from the Turkish, which was commonly gpoket. at Court. 
As to the modern dialect, no specimen of it needs be 
produced, = the Life of Nader Shah, which was writ- 
ten ih Persian about & century ago, and translated 
into , French by Sir William Jones, mafy be consulted in 
the original by the learned reader. 


AN 


ESSAY 


oy THE 


POETRY OF THE EASTERN NATIONS 


AR Apis 1 meant pare of Guid we. ceall the 
Happy, and which the Asiatics know by the name of 
Yemen, seems to be the only country in the world, ‘n 
which srercan properly lay the scene of pastoral poetry ; 
because no nation at thjs day can vie with the Arabiags 
in the delightfulness of their climate, ang the simplicity 
of their manners. Thére is a valley, indeed, to the 
north of Indostan, called Cashmir, which, according to an 
aecqunt written by a native of it, isa pertect gardext, 
exceedingly fruitful, and watered by a thousand rivu- 
lets: but when*its inhabitants were subdued by the 
stratagem of Mogul prince, they lost their happiness 
with their liberty, and Arabig retained its old title with- 
out any rival to dispute it. These are mot the fancies 
of a poet: the beauties of* Yetnep ade provell by the 
concurrent testimony of all travellers, by the descrip- 
tions of # in all the writings of Asit, and by the nature 
and situation of the eountry, itself, which lies between 
the eleventh and fifteenth degrees of northern latitude. 
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under a serene sky, and exposed to the most favourable 
influence of the sun ; it is enclosed on one side by vast 
rocks and deserts, and defended on the other by a temp- 
estuous sea, so thit it seems to hyve been designed by 
Providence for the gs secure, as well as the host 
beautiful, regior of tha East. "4 

Its * principal cities dre Sanaa, usually considered as 
its metropolis ;sZebid, a commercial town, that lies in a 
large plaine near the sea of Omman; and Aden, sur- 
rounded with plegsant- gardens and woods, which is 
situated eleven degrees from the Equators and seventy- 
six from the Fortunate Islands, or Canaries, where the 
geographers of Asia fix their first meridian. It is observ- 
able that Aden, in the Eastern dialects, is precisely the 
same word with Eden, which we apply to the garlen of 
peradise : i¢ has*two senses, according to a slight differ- 
ence in its pronunciation ; its first meaning is a settléd 
abode, its second, delight, softness, or tranquillity : the 
word Eden had, probably, one of these senses in the 
sucred text; though we use it as a proper name, «We 
may also observe in this place that Yemen itself takes 
its name from a word, which signifies verdure, and 


“®T am at a loss to conceive, whatyinduced the illustrious Prince Cante- 
mir to contend, that Yemen is properly a part of India; for, not to: 
mention Ptolemy, and the other ancients, whe considered it as a provines 
of Arabia, por to insigz on the language of the country, which is pure 
Arabic, it is deseribed By the Asiatics themselves as a large division of 
thet peninsula which they call Jezeiratul ebrab; and thére ig no more 
reason, for annexing it td In tia, because the sea, which washea one (side 
of it, is looked upon by sone writers as belonging to the great Indian 
ocean, than there would be for annexing it to Persia, because it is bounded 
on another side by the Persian culf. 
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felicity ; for in those shltry ‘limates, the freshness of 
tthe shade, and the coolness of water, are ideas almost 
infseparable from that of happiness ; and thig may be a 
reason why most of the Oriental nations agree in a tra- 
ditjon concefhing a delightful spot, where the first in- 
habitants of the, éarth were plagatt before their fall., 
The ancients, who gave the name of Eudaimbn, or 
Happy, to this country, either meaned to» translate the 
word Yemen, or, more probably, only alluded to the 
valuable spice-trees, ang balsamic glants, that grow in it, 
and, without gpeaking poetically, give a real perfume, to 
the air*: now it is certain that all poetry reccives a very 
considerable ornament from the beauty of natural 
images ; as the roges of Sharon, the verdure of Carmel, 
the ving; of Engaddi, and the dew of Hermon, are the 
sources of many pleasigg metaphors and cotyparisons 
in the sacred poetry : thus the odours «f Yemen, the 
musk of Hadramut, and the pearls of Omman, supply 
the Arabian poets withea great variety of allusions ; 
and, if the remark of Hermogenes be just pethat what:° 
"ever is delightful to the senses produces the Beautiful 
when it is describe, where can we findéso much beauty 
as in the fastern poems, which turn chiefly upon the 
loveliest objects in nature? =e ; 
To pursue this topic yet farther : ' is an obser 
vation of Demetrius of Phalera’ in his elegant treatise 


° ) ‘ o 
© The writer of an old history of the Turkish* Empire says, “The air 


“ of Egypt sometimes in summer is like any swpet perfume,eand almost 
“ suffocates the spirits, caused by the wihd that brings the odepra of the 


“ Arahian eninaa.” 
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upon style, that it is not easy to write on agreeable sub- 
jects in a disagreeable manner, and that bgautifal ex. 
pressions pane rise with beautiful images ; for 
which reason, say's he, nothing*can be more pleasing 
.than Sappho’s poetry, which contains the ‘description 
‘of gardens, and banqwcts, fidwers and fruits, fountains 
and meadows, nightingales and turtle-doves, loves and 
graces : thus,‘when she speaks of a stream softly mur- 
muring afnong the branches, and the Zephyrs playing 
through the leaves, with a sounds, that brings on a quiet 
slamber, her lines flow without labour as smoothly as 
the rivulet she describes, I may have altered the words 
of Demetrius, as I quote them by memory, but this is 
the geheral sense of his remark, whigh, if it be not ra- 
ther specious than just, must induce us to thirk, that 
the poets of the East may vieewith those of Europe in 
the graces of thir diction, as well as in the liveliness” of 
their images : but we must not believe that the Arabian 
_ poetry can please only by it descriptions of beauty ; 
since the gtsomy and terrible objects, which produce 
the sublime, when they are aptly described, are no 
where more conimon ‘than in the Desert and Stony 
“Arabia's ; and, indeed,« we see nothintr so frequently 
painted by the'pocts of those countries, as wolves and 
lions, precipieds and, forests, rocks and wildernesses. 
If we allow the natural objects, with which the 
“Araby are perpetually convefsant, to bet sublime, and 
beautifyl, our next step must be, to confess that ¢heir 
comparisons, metaphors, and allegories are so likewise ; 
for an allegory is a string of metaphors, a metaphor 
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a short simile, and the tinest sumiles are drawn trom 
natural objects. It is true that many, of the Eastern 
figures are common to other nations, but seme of them 
receive a propriety frem the manner§ of the Arabians, 
who dwell Yn the plains and ob which would be 
lost, if they came’from the inhabivints of cities : thus 
the dew of liberality, and the’ odour of reputation, are 
metaphors used by most people ; but they are wonder- 
fully proper in the mouths of those, who have so much 
need of being refresheg by the dews, and who gratify 
their sense of smelling with the sweetest odours in the 
world. Again; it is very usual, in all countrics, to 
make frequent allusions to the brightness of the cclesti- 
al luminaries, which give their light io all ;*but the 
metaphors taken from them have an additional beauty, 
if we consider them as made by a nation§ who pqas 
most of their nights u? the open air, orsi tents, and 
conseguently see the moon and stars in their greatest 
splendour. Thig way ef considering their poctical fi- 
gures ,will give many of them a gracgp Which they 
would not have in our languages : so, when they com- 
pare the foreheads ot their mistresses to the mqrning, 
their locks to the night, thejr faces to the sun, to the 
moon, or the blossoms of jastuine, theis cheeks to roses 
or ripe fruit, their teéth to pearls, hail-stpnes, and show- 
drops, their eyes to the Howers of the narcissus, 
their curled*hair to black scorpions, and to hy aciniha, 
theér lips’ to rubies or wine, the form of their breasts to 
pomegranates, and thé colours of them to snow, their 
shape to that of a pine-tree, and their stature to “th at of a, 
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cypress, a palm-tree, or» javelin, &c. these comparisons, 
many of which would seem forced in English idioms, have 
undoubtedly a “great delicacy in theirs, and affect their 
‘minds in a peculiar manner: yet‘apon the whole their 
‘similies are very just and striking, as that of the hlue 

“eyes of a fine «vomit, bathed § in tears,eto violets drop- 
ping with dew, and that ofa warrior, advancing at 
the head of his army, to an eagle sailing through the 
air, and pfercing the clouds with his wings. 

These are notetheenly advantages, which the natives 
oft Arabia enjoy above the inhabitants of most other 
countries : they preserve to this day the manners and 
customs of their ancestors, who, by their own account, 
were séttled in the province of Yamen above three 
thousand Years ago ; they have never been whally sub- 
“ued by any nation ; and though the admiral of Selim 
the First matle a ae on their coast, and exacted a 
tribute from the people of en yet the Arabiahs only 
cep up ashow of allegiance tt the Sultan, and act, on 
every imppteant occasion, in open defiance of hig power, 
relying on the swiftness of their horses, and the vast 
extent of their férestsy in which an invading enemy 
‘must soon perish: but here I must be undérstood to 
speak of those Arabians, ‘who, like the old Nomades, 
dwell ,constanfly in their tents, and remove from place 
to place according*to the seasons ; for the inhabitants 
of the cities, who traffic with tthe merchartts of Europe 
in ‘spices, perfumes, and coffee, must have lost a great 
deal of their ancient simpiicity : ‘the others have, cer- 
tainly, retdined it; and, except when their tribes are 
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engaged in war, spend thefr days in watching their 
*flocks and camels, or in repeating their native songs, 
Which they pour out almost extempore, professing a 
contempt for the stately pillars, amd solemn buildings 
ofthe cities* compared with the natural charmp of the 
country, and the eoolness of their shits ~thus they pasy 
their lives in the highest pleayuve, of Which they have 
any conception, in the contemplation, of the most 
delightful objects, and in the “enjoyment of perpetual 
spring ; for we may apply (tg part of Arabia that 
elegant couplet of Waller in his poem ot the Summer. 
island. 


The gentle spring. that but salutes us here, ® 
, inhgbite there, ani courts them all the year. 
o 


# 
Yet the heat of the surg which must be Very *intense in 


a ¢limate so near the Line, is tempered by the shade of 
the trebs, that overhang the valleys, and by a number 
of fresh streams, that fl@w down the mountains. Ilence 
it ts,sthat almost all their notions of felighy are taken 
from freshness and verdure : it is a maxim among them 
that the three most charming objects *in nature are, a 
green meadow? a clear rivulej, and a beautiful woman 
and that the view of these objects at the same 
time affords the great&st delight imaginable. Mahomed 
was so well acquainted with the max#m of his country- 
men, that he described the pleasures of heaven to.thems 
under the ‘allegory of’ cool fountaints, green bowers, and 
black-eyed girls, as tht worde H ouri’ literally signifies 
in Arabic ; and in the chapter of the Morning, towards 
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the end of his Alcoran, he‘ mentfons a garden, called 
Irem, which is no less celebrated by the Asiatic poets 
than that of thé Hesperides by the Greeks: it was 
planted, as the commentators say, by a king, named 
Shedad, and was once seen by an Arabian, «who wander- 
ed-very far into, the Wleserts ig search of a lost camel ; 
it was, probably,‘a name invented by the imposter, as 
a type of a future state of happiness. Now it is certain 
that the genius of every nation is not a little affected 
by their climate ; for, whether it be that the immoderate 
heat disposes the Eastern people to a life of indolence, 
which gives them full leisure to cultivate their talents, 
or whether the sun has a real influence on the imagina- 
tion (as one would suppose that the Ancients believed, 
by their making Apollo the god of poetry) ; Whatever 
he the cause, it has always keen remarked, that the 
Asiatics excel the inhabitanty of colder regions ° in 
the liveliness of their fancy, dnd the richness of their 
invention, ‘ 

‘ To curry this subject one step farther : ag the 
Arabians ‘are such admirers of beauty, and as they’ 
enjoy such ease. and leisure, they inust naturally be 
susceptible of that passion, which is the tfuc spring 
and source of agreeable poetry ; and we find, indeed, 
that love has ajgreater share in their pocms than any 
other passion : it seems to be always uppermost in their 
minds, and there is hardly ancelegy, a panegyric, or 
even a satire, in their language, Which does “not kegin 
with the. complaints of an unfortunate, or the exul- 
tations of successful, lover. It sometimes happens, 
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that the young men of one tribe are in love with the 
damsels of another ; and, as the tents are trequently 
removed on a sudden, the lovers are often*sepayated in 
the progress of the*courtship: hence almost all the 
Awebic poems open in this manner jhe author bewajls 
the sudden departure of his mistregss Hinda, Whee 
Zeineb, or Azza, and describes* her beauty, comparing 
her to a wanton fawn, that plays amon the aromatic 
shrubs ; his friends endeavour to comfort Aim, but he 
refuses consolation ; ho declares hts resolution of visiting 
his beloved. though the way to her tribe lie through a 
lreadful wilderness, or even through a den of lions ; here 
he commonly gives a description of the horse or camel, 
upon which he d@igns to go. and thence passes? by an 
easy transition, to the principal subj ect of his poem, whe- 
ther it be the praise of bis own tribe, or a satire on tht 
tirhidity of his friends; who refuse to attend him in ‘his 
expedition; though very frequently the piece turns 
wholly upon love. But*it is not sufficient that a nation 
haves genius for poctry, unless they haveethe advan- 
tage of a rich and beautiful language, that their expres- 
sions may he worthy of their sentiments; the Arabians 
have this’advatitage also in agnigh degree : their languagé 
is expressive, strong, sonorous; and the» inost copious, 
perhaps, in the world; for, as almost pvery tribe had 
many words appropriated to itself, the poets, for the 
convenience 6f their méasure, or sometimes fon thei? 
singular beauty, made use of them all, and, as the 
poems became popular, these words were by, degrees 
incorporated with the whole language like 4 number of 
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little streams, which meet together in one channel, and, 
forming a most plentiful river, flow rapidly into the pea. ‘ 
If this ray ‘of arguing a’ priori be admitted in the 
present case (and nb single {man kas a right to infer 
the merit of the core poetry from the“poems then- 
ael¥es, because no sinvle manthas a privilege of judging 
for afl ‘the rest), ‘if the ‘foregoing argument have any 
weight, we must conclude that the Arabians, being 
perpetually conversant with the most beautiful objects, 
spending a calm and agreeable life in a fine climate, 
being extremely addicted to the softer« passions, and 
having the advantage of a language singularly adapted 
to poetry, must be naturally excellent poets, provided 
that their manners and customs be, favourable to the 
cultivation of that art ; and that they are highly so, it 
will not be difficult to prove. « 
< The fondness of the Arabiatis for poetry, and the 
respect which they show to poets, would be scarce be: 
lived, if we were not assured of it by writers of great 
authority“: <he principal occasions of rejoicing , andéng 
them, were formerly, and, very probably, are to this 
day, the birth of a boy, the foaling of amare, the arrival 
wf a guest, and the rise of,a poet in their tribe : when 
a young Arabian has tomposed a good poem, all the 
neighbours pay their complimentk to his family, and 
congratulate them upon having a relation capable of 
recording their actions, and «of recommitnding their 
virtues to prosterity. At the beginning of the seventh 
century, the Arabic langwage was brought to a high 
degree of perfection by a sort of poetical Academy, that 
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used to assemble at stafed times, in a place called Ovadh, 
where every poet produced his best composition, and 
whs sure to meet with the applause th’t it, déserved : 
the most excellent of these poems were transcribed in 
characters of Yold upon Egyptian paper, and hung up 
in the temple, whence they swere narffed Modhahebat, Ps 
Golden, and Moallakat, or Suspended? the poem of 
this sort were called Casseida’s or eclogues’* seven of 
which are preserved in our librarfes, and are gonsidered 
as the finest: that were written befgye the time of Maho- 
med. The foyrth of them, composed by Lebid, ,is 
purely pastoral, and extremely like the Aleais of Virgil, 
but far more beautiful, because it is more agreeable to 
nature: the poct begins with praising the chagms of 
the fair, Novara (a word, which in *Arabic signifies 

a timorous fawn) but invgighs against her unbindness ; 5 
he ¢then interweaves a description of his young camal, 
which be compares for its §wiftness to a stag pursued 
by the hounds ; and takes occasion afterwards to men- 
tion his own riches, accomplishments, liberality, and 
Valour, his noble birth, and the glory of his tribe : the 
diction of this pogna is easy and simple. yet elegant, the 
numbers flowing and musical, and the sentiments wonder-, 
fully natural ; as the learned geader will see by the 

® 

« These seven poents, clearly transenb®d with explanatory notes , are 
among Pocock’s mpnudtripts at Oxtord, No. 164° the names of the seven 
poets are Armgalkeis, Tatafa, Zoheir, Lebid. Antgra, Amiu, and Hareth. 
Tu the@ame collection, No. 174, there is a manuscript, containing above 


forty other poems, which had tlfe honour of being suspended 1m, the temple 
at Merca: this volume is an inestimable treasure of ancient Arabic luteraliee. 
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following passage, which I shall attempt to imitate in 
verse, that the merit of the poet may not be wholly lost 
in a verbal tyanalation : 

But ah ! thou know’st not in what youthful play 

Onr nights, beguil’d with pleasure, swam awdy ; 

Gay song, and’sheerful tales, deceiv'd the time, 

And chchng goblets made a tuneful chime ; 

Sweet was the dr aught, and sweet the blooming maid, 

Who tofich’d her lyre beneath the fragrant shade , 

We ap’'d till morning purpled ev’ry plam , 

The damsels slumber'd, but we sip’d agatn - 

The waking birds, that sung on Lv’ry tiee 

Their early notes, were not so blithe as wee 


The Mahomedan writers tell a story of this poet, 
which deserves to be mentioned here : it was a custom, 
it seems, among the old Arabians, for the mogt eminent 
yersifiers to hang up some chqsen couplets on the gate 
of«the temple, as a public challenge to their brethren, 
who strove to answer them Wefore the next mesting at 
Ocadh, at which time the whole assembly used to deter- 
mine the: werit of them all, and gave some mark of 
distinction to the author of the finest verses. Now 
Lebid, who, we are told, had been a violent opposer of 
Mahomed, fixed a poem on the gate, begipning with the 
following distich, in which he apparently meaned to 
reflect upon the new religion : “Ace not all things vain, 
which came not from God ? and will not all honours 
decay, but those, which He confers ?” ‘ These lines ap- 
peared so sublime, ‘that none of the poets ventured to 
answer them ; till Mahqmed, who was himself a poet, 
having composed a mew chapter of his Alcoran (the 
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second, I think), pladd the® opening of it by the. side 
of Lebid’s poem, who no sooner read it, than he declared 
% to be something divine, confessed h& owp inferiority, 
tore his verses from,the gate, and embraced the’religion 
of his rival to whom he was afterwards extremely 
useful in replying to the gatires of Amralkeis, who frag 
continually attacking the. doctrine é6f Mahomedg the 
Asiatics add, that their lawgiver acknowledged some 
time after, that no heathen poef had ever produced a 
nobler distich than that of Lebigj ust quoted. 

There area few other collections ‘of ancient Arabic 
poetry ; but the most famous of them is called Hamisa, 
and contains a number of epigrams, odes, and elegues, 
composed on various occasions : it was compiled by 
Abu Tentam, who was an excellent poet himself, and 
used to say, that fine sentiments delivered ineprose ‘wepe 
like gems scattered at szandom, but that, when they were 
confined in a poetical mdasure, they resembled bracelets 
and strings of pearls. »When the religion and language 
of Mahomed were spread over the greater part of Asia, 
and the maritime countries of Africa, it became a fashion 
for the poets of Rersia, Syria, Egypt,, Mauritania, and. 
even of» Tartary, to write in Arabic ; and the mast 
beautiful verses in that idiom, ‘composed by the brightest 
genius’s of those natsons, are to be seen jn a large mis- 
cellany, entitled Yateima ; though many of thefr works 
are transcribed separajely : it will be needless to say 
mych on the poetry of the Syrians, Tartarians, 
and Africans, since mest of the argtiments, before used 
in favour of the Arabs, have equal weight with respect 
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to the other Mahomedans, who have done little more 
than imitate their style, and adopt their expressions ; 
for which yeason also I shall dwell the shorter time off 
the genius and mafiners of the Persians, Turks and 
Tadians. ; J ; 
« “The great em ing which we call Pgrsta, is known 
by Ys name of Iran ; since the word Persia belongs 
only to a partieular province, the ancient Persis, and is 
very impraperly appliéd by us to the whole kingdom : 
but, in compliance with the custqm of our geographers, 
I ghall give the name of Persia to that celebrated coun- 
try, which lies on one, side between the Caspian and 
Indian seas, and extends on the other from the moun- 
tains of Candahar, or Paropamisug, to the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing about 
teyenty defrees’ from south to north, and rather more 
from east to west. ‘ e 
In 50 vast a tract of land tifere must needs bee great 
variety of climates : the southern provinces are no 
fess unhealthy and sultry, than those of the nortp are 
rude and unpleasant ; but m the interior parts of the 
empire the air is mild ,and temperate,, and, from the 
boginning of May to September, there ise scarde a cloud 
to be seen in the sky :*the remarkable calmness ot 
the summer nights, and the wonderful splendour of the 
moon and stars én that country, often tempt the 
Persians to sleep on the tops of etheir houses, which are 
generally flat, where they cannot bift observe the figgres 
of the constellatidns, and the various appearances of 
tie heavens ; and this may in some measure account 
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iér the perpettial allusions of their poets, and rhetorici- 
ans, to the : beauty of the heavenly bodies. We are apt 
t& censure the oriental style for being“so fyll of meta- 
phors taken from the.sun and moons this is ascribed by ; 
soyie to the Wad taste of the Asiatics ; the works of t 
Persians, says M,*de Voltaire, are lit’ the titles of t 
kings, in which the sun and moon are often introfl 
but they do not reflect, that every nation has a set of 
images, and expressions, peculiar to itself, which arise from 
the difference of its climate, manners, and history. There 
seems to be anqther reason for the frequent allusions of the 
Persians to the sun, which may, perhaps, be traced from 
the old language and popular religion of their country : 
thus Mihridad, or Mithridates, signifies the gy¥t of the 
sun, and answers as the Theodorus and Diodati of other 
nations. As to the titles of the Eastern *monarchy, 
which seem, indeed, very extravagant to our ears, they 
are merely formal, and rhb less void of meaning than 
those of European prinees, in which serenity and high- 
neés are often attributed to the most glogny, and low? 
minded of men. ' 

The, midland “provinces of Persiasabound in , fruits 
and flowers of almost every, kind, and, with proper 
culture, might be made the garden of Asia: they are | 
not watered, indeede by any considerable river. since 
the Tigris and Euphrates, the’ Cyrus and Araxes, the 
Oxus, and the five branches of the Indus, are at the 
farthest lfmits of tht kingdom ; but the natives, who 
have a turn for agriculture, supply tat defect. by arti- 
ficial canals, which sufficiently temper the dryness ot 
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the soul; but m saying they s&pply that detect, 1 am 
falling into a common error, and representing the coun« 
try, not as jt is ‘kt present, but as it was a céntury agé ; 
for a long series of- civil wars and, massacres have now 
pekie the chief beauties of Persia, by stripping it, of 
most industriodsinhabitapts. - 

“he same difference. of ¢limate, that affects the air 
and soil of this extensive country, gives a variety also 
to the pergons and tember of its natives; in some provin- 
ces they have dark complexions, | and harsh features ; in 
others they are exquisitely fair, and well made ; in some 
others, nervous and robust : but the general character of 
the nation is that softness, and love of pleasure, that indol- 
¢nce, and effeminacy, which have made them an easy 
prey to all the western and northern swarms’ that have 
froth time to time invaded them. Yet they are not 
wholly void of martial spirit ; and, if they are not natu- 
rally brave, they are at le&st extremely dogile, and 
night, with proper discipline, he made excellent soldiers 

‘but the greater part of them, in the short intervals 
of peace that they happen to enjoy, constantly sink intor 
a state of inactiyity, and pass their lives in a pleasur- 

able, yet studious, retirement ; and this may be one 
reason, why Persia has produced more writers of every 
kind, and chiefly poets, than all Kurope together, since 
their way of life gives them leisure to pursue those arts, 
~which ‘cannot be cultivated to advantage, without the 
greatest calmness and serenity of mind. ‘Phere .is a 
manusctipt at Oxford, , containing the lives of an 
hundretl and thirty-five of the finest Persiars poets, most 
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‘of whom leit very ample colléctions of their poems be- 
hind them: but the ‘versifiers, and moderate poets, if 
Hitrace will’ allow any such men to exi&t, are without 
number in Persia.  , P 
, This delicacy of their lives and sentiments has insen, 
sibly affected their language, and reudered it the softegt 
\ i 
as it is one of the richest, inghe .world, it is not pesy 
to convince the reader of this truth, by quoting a 
passage from a Persian poet in*European characters ; 
since the stweetness of sound cangot be determined by 
the fight, and many words, which are sof and musical 
in the mouth of a Persian, may appear harsh to our 
eyes, with a number of consonants and gutturals : 
may not, however, be absurd to set down in thig, ca 
an Ode of the poet Hafez, which, if it be not sufficient 
to prove the delicacy of his language, wil} at least show 
the liveliness of his poetry. 
4 
Li bad nesixgi yardari, 
“an nefhei mushebar dari - 
Zinhar mecun diraz-desti ! 
Ba turrei o che cfr dari ? 
Ai gul, to cuja wa ruyi zeibash, 
O taza, wa to kharbar dari 
Nerkes, to cuja wm cheshmi mestesh ? 
O ferkhosh, wa to Bhumar dari. . 
Ai serug to ba kaddi bulendesh, , 
Der bagh che iytebér dari ? 
i akl, to ba wujfidi ishkesh’ 
Der dest oMe ikhtiyar dari ? 
Rihan?to oujé wa khatti sebzesh ? 
O mushe, wa to ghubér dari.s 


Ruzi bures bewasli Hafiz, 
Gher takati yntizdy dari. 
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That is, word for word, “O*sweet*zale, thou hearest thé 
fragrant scent of my beloved ; then it is that thou hast. 
this musky odouf. Beware! do not steal: What hast 
thou to'do with her tresses ? O rose, what art thou, to 
"Ye compared with her bright face ? She ia fresh, and 
thy: art rough withi+horns. ,O narciss a8 what art thou 
in dymparison ‘of her langpishing eye ? Her eye is 
only sleepy, but thou art sick and faint. O pine, com- 
pared with her graceful stature, what honour hast thou 
in the garden ? 0 wisdom, what wouldst thou choose, 

if to choose were in thy power, in ‘preference to her love ? 
O sweet basil, what art thou, to be compared with her 
fresh cheeks ? They are perfect musk, but thou art 
soon withered. Come, my beloved, and charm Hafez 
with thy presence; if thou canst but stay witlr him for a 
single day. This little song is not unlike a sonnet 
ascribed to Shakespeare, which deserves to be cited here, 
as a proof that the Eastern imégery is not so different 
from the European as we are apt to imagine. 


The forward violet thus did I chide 
“ Sweet thief! whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
“If not trum my love's breath ? The purple pride 
“ Which on thy soft cheek’for complexion dwells, 
“ In my love’s veins thou hast to grossly dyed ” 
The hly I coademned for thy hand, *& 
Afd buds of marjoram had stol’n thy har , 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another whité despair ; 
A third, nor red, nor white had stol’n of both, 
And to bis sobb'wy had annex'd thy hreath , 
But for his fheft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canke: eat hm: up to death, 





are x placed dons it: here de} bad. gecfete: to” be : “he e, ay 
in every. country, and as many in Asia >as “elsewhere ; re 
but if we take the pains to’ learn® the Persian, language, : 
we shall find that thgse . authors, who are generally — 
esteemed in ‘Persia, are neither slavish in their seti- | 
ments, nor ridiculous i ix their’ expressions : of. which the 
following ‘passage ina moral work of Sadi, entitled ie 
Bostan, or, The, Garden, will be a sufficient prodf. 
ay. have ‘heard that king N ushirvart, just before his 
death, ‘spoke thus to hjs: son Hormuz : : "Be # guardian, 
my son, to the poor arti helpless; and be not confined 

in the * ‘chains of thy own indolence. No one can be. at 
ese in thy dominion, while thou seekest only thy pri- 
vate rest, and sayest, It is enough. A wise saan * will. not” 
approve: the shepherd, who sleeps, while the wolf j is in the 
fold. Go, my son, protect thy weak and indigent people - 
since thrtugh them i isa king yaised to the diadem. Tho 
| people are the. root, and the king 18 the,t tree that. grows : 
hy 











from it; and the ee 0: ny son, derives ite # stron 
=~ the root.” | a Cee a oe ae v 
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ed at Constantinople, and*at Isfahan ; though, a ceft. 
tury or two ago, they would have been suppressed ir 
Europe, for spreading with too strong a glare the liglf 
_ of. liberty and reascn. ° 
As to the great Epic poem of Ferdufsi, which war 
ecohkposed in the tenth century, it would require a very 
lon’ treatise, to explain dil its beauties with a minute 
exactness. The whole collection of that poet’s works is 
called Shehndma, and” contains the history of Persia 
from the earliest, times to the inyasion of the Arabs, in 
aseries of very noble poems; the loggest and most 
regular of which is an heroic poem of one great and 
interesting action, namely, the delivery of Persia by 
Cyrus from the oppressions of Afrasiab, king of the 
Transoxan Tartaty, who being assisted by the emperors 
of India and China, together, with all the demons. 
giants, and enchanters of Asia, had carried his conquests 
very far, and become excee€ingly formidable to the 
Persians. This poem is longer than the Iliad; the 
‘characters ia it are various and striking ; the ne 
bold and animated ; and the diction every where sono- 
rous, yet noble ; polished, yet full of fire. A great pro- 
‘fusion of learning has,bgen thrown sway ‘dy some 
cmtics, in comparing Homer with the heroic poets, 
who have succeeded him; but if requires very little 
judgment to see, ¢hat nd succeeding poet whatever can 
with any propriety be compared with “Homer : that 
great father of the’Grecian poetry tind literatire, had a 
genius too fruitful and eomprelrensive to let any of the 
striking parts of nature escape his observation ; and the 
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wets, who have tolfowed “him, have done littie more 
‘han transcribe hia imagés, and give a new dress to his 
foughts. Whatever elegance and refinements, therefore, 
nay have been introduced into the werks of the moderns, _ 
she spirit ané invention of Homer have ever continue” 
without a rival: for which reasons I am far from yfe~ 
tanding to assert that the jet of Persia is equal tethat 
of Greece; but there is certainly a very great resem - 
blance between the works of thise extraordipary men : 
both drew their images trom yature herself, without 
catching them, only by reflection, and painting, in the 
manner of the modern poets, the likeness of a likeness ; 
and both possessed, in an eminent degree, that rich and 
creative invention, which is the very soul of poetry. 

As thé Persians borrowed their poetical measures, 
and the forms of their poems from the A’rabidns, 50 the 
Turks, when they had carried their arms iato 
Mesopetamia and Assyriv, took their numbers and their 
taste for poetry from the Persians ; 
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In tife same manner as the Greck coinpositions were 
the inodels of all the Roma writezn,.so were those of 
Persia imitated by the Turks, who considerably polished 
and enriched their language, naturally barren, by the 
number of imple and compound words, which they 
adepted from the Persian and Arabic. Lady Wortley 
Montague very justly obserwes, thit we want those 
compound words, which are very frequent and strong in 
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the Turkish language ; but ‘her isfferpretets led her into 
a mistake in explaining one of them, which she tran- 
slates stag—eyed,” and thinks a very lively ishage of tls 
fire and indifference in the eyes ot,the royal bride : now 

never entered into the mind of an Asiatic to compare 
hist, mistress’ s eyes to those of a stag, or to’ give 
an Sage of their fire antl indifference; the Turks 
mean to express that fullness, and, at the same 
time, thag soft and’ languishing lustre, which is 
peculiar to the eyes oftheir beautiful women, and which 
byeno means resembles the unpleasing wildness in those 
of a stag. The origipal epithet, I suppose,was Ahd 
cheshm, or, with the eyes of a young fawn: now I take 
the Abd to ‘be the same animal with the Gazal of the 
Arabians, and tHe Zabi of the Hebrews, to which their 
yoets allude if almost every page. I have seen one of 
thése animals ; it is a kind of antelope, exquisitely beau- 
tiful, with eyes uncommonly blfck and large. This is the 
same sort of roe, to which Solomon alludes in this deli- 
cate simile: efhy too breasts are like two young noes, that 
are twins, which play among the lilies: 

Avery polifescholar, who has lately translated six: 
tten Odes of Hafiz, with earned illustrations, blames the 
Turkish poets.for copymg the Persians too servilely : 
but, surely, they are not more blameable than Horace, 
who not only imiteted the measures and expressions of 
the Greeks, but even translated, almost werd for word, 
the brightest passages of Alcceus, Atnacreon, arid others ; 
he took leas frém Pindar than from the rest, because the 
wildness of his numbers, and the obscurity of his allu - 
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sions, were by no me&ns su€able tothe genius of the 
_ Latin language: and this may, perhaps, explain his ode 
¢o Julius Antonius, who might have ulvised him to use 
more of Pindar’s manner in celebrating the victories of 
Augustus. Whatever we may think of this obj epee it 
is certain that at Turkish empire Nas produced a g7 
number of poets > some of whom had wo small mer ‘in in 
their way: the ingenious aythor just mentioned adsured 
me, that the Turkish satiresrof Ruhi Bagdadi were 
very forcible aud striking, and he ee the 
opening of one of them, which se&med not unlike 
the manner of Juvenal. At the beginning of ‘the 
last century, a work was published at Constantinople, 
containing the finest verses of five hundred and forty- 
nine Turkish poets, which proves at least that they are 
singularly fond of this art, whatever may be qur sear 
of,their success in it. ¢ 

* The descendants of¢l'amerlane carried into India 
the language and poetry of the Persians ; and the Indian 
poets to this day compose their verses in imitation of 
them. The best yolt their works, that have passed 
through my hands, are those jot Huzein, who lived 
at Benares, with a great reputation for his’ parts 
and learning. and was knéwn to the English, who 
resided there, by the name of the philosopher. His 
poems are elegant and lively, and, one of them, on 
the departure of his friends, would cal the language 
admirably well, but at is too long to-be inserted in this 
essay. The Indians are soft and voluptyous, but artful 
and insincere, at least to the Europeans, whona, to say 
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the truth, they have had no great’ reason of ‘late vents 
to admire for the opposite vittaes : but they are fond oft 
poetry, which théy learned from the Persians,’and may, 
-perhapd, before the close of the gentury, be as fond of 
‘4 more fortnidable art, which they will learn from the 
glish. - } ov a 
ae must request, that, in vestowing theae praises on 
the writings of, Asia, 1 may. not be thought to dero- 
gate From the merit ofthe Greek and Latin poems, 
which have justly been admired in every age; yet 1 
cannot but think that European poetzy has subsis- 
ted too long on the perpetual repetition of the same 
images, and incessant allusions to the same fables: and 
it-has been my endeavour for several years to inculcate 
this truth, thats if the principal writings of the 
Asiatics, whick are deposited jn our public libraries, 
were printed with the usual advantage of notes and 
illustrations, and if the lamguages of the Eastern 
nations were studied in onr great seminaries of learning, 
where every other branch of useful knowledge is taught 
to perfecti6n, a new and ample field, would be opened 
for speculation } we should have a moge extensive in- 
gight into the history of the human minds we should be 
furnished with a new set “of images and similitudes ; 
anda number ,of excellent conwpositions would be 
brought. to light, yvhich «future scholars might explain, 
and futifte poets might imitate, 


